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type, their functional relationship to each other, their lay-out,
and their farms and houses. These transformations will affect
not only the rural areas proper, but the intermediate zones
between town and country and the towns themselves. We must
examine, therefore, the conditions in the region and balance
each district with its surrounding districts as well as with the
region as a whole. The social problems are the determinants
binding the other factors together; they are the bases of rural
reconstruction. There is no fundamental difference, in this
respect, between the planning of the towns and the planning of
the country. But there is an enormous difference in so far as
the rural population has gained very little from architectural
progress.
In general, the capacity of rural settlement must be increased,
and the distribution of rural dwellings must be concentrated as
far as the type of farming and the configuration of the land
permits. The countryside should be cleared of the scattered
buildings spoiling its beauty by their bad design and haphazard
location. The agricultural population alone cannot determine
the capacity of settlement in rural areas; increasing mechanisa-
tion of agriculture, slowness of the increase and a possible stand-
still of the growth of population in general, decline of the power
of consumption, all might tend towards an early saturation point
of the agricultural labour market. It is, moreover, very doubtful
whether under the influence of these forces the agricultural
population could even be sustained at its present rate with regard
to numbers and opportunities of work. Consequently, the
structure of settlement in rural areas must be adapted to the
reception of the infiltrating non-agricultural population; while,
at the same time, the concentration of settlement makes the
efficient provision of social and economic services possible.
Both increased capability of absorption and concentration are
parts of the same development.
The size of rural settlements depends on what new industries
can be introduced. It is, therefore, not a mere revivification of
the old village community, we advocate, but a totally different
approach. Part-time employment in agriculture and in industry
will not increase the size of settlements as much as would full-
time employment in one or the other; for less people would
be needed for the former. Part-time employment in local
agriculture or horticulture and in industries outside the native
community will result in a still more restricted increase of its
size. The same holds true if primarily distributive activities are
introduced which need, in general, less workers than manu-
facturing processes. Decentralisation of commercial activities
will develop considerably more slowly than industrial and dis-